THE  GREAT  UNION  ME 


IN  PHILADELPHIA, 

On  the  21st  of  November,  1850. 


MR.  DALLAS  addressed  the  Meeting  as  follows  : 

Fellow  Citizens  ! — The  Committee  of  Arrangement,  through  their 
Chairman,  General  Patterson,  have  handed  me  a  series  of  Resolu¬ 
tions,  prepared  by  themselves,  to  be  submitted  for  the  consideration 
and  adoption  of  this  meeting.  That  duty  shall  be  performed.  Be¬ 
fore,  however,  these  supposed  expressions  of  your  sentiments  on  the 
present  occasion  are  read,  you  will  allow  me  to  claim  your  indul¬ 
gent  attention  while  I  make  a  very  few  prefatory  remarks  explan¬ 
atory,  in  advance,  of  their  character,  scope,  and  tone. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  argue  or  to  persuade.  You  are  all  aware 
of  what  has  brought  us  together: — and  if  there  be  any  one  fellow- 
citizen  here  to  whom  argument  or  persuasion  may  be  necessary,  he 
need  not  listen  to  me.  I  will  not  waste  or  degrade  my  words,  by 
arguing  or  persuading  that  Pennsylvanian  who  hesitates  to  stand  by 
his  country  in  her  hour  of  trial. 

No  frame'  of  government,  fellow-citizens,  is  more  difficult  to 
construct  than  a  Federal  Union  of  Sovereign  Republican  States. 
History  and  experience  prove  how  rarely  such  a  task  has  been  ac¬ 
complished.  It  exacts,  for  its  achievement,  so  much  forbearance, 
so  much  sacrifice  of  local  ambitions,  prejudices,  and  interests,  so 
much  mutual  conciliation  and  respect, — indeed,  there  is  a  necessity 
for  the  exercise  of  so  much  disinterested  virtue  for  the  general  public 
good — that,  amid  the  passions  and  follies  of  the  world,  mankind 
have  mostly  regarded  it  in  despair,  as  a  social  and  political  work, 
too  arduous,  if  not  impossible  of  attainment. 

To  frame  such  a  government  is  a  labor  only  equalled  in  difficul¬ 
ty  by  that  of  maintaining  it.  Yet,  when  once  established,  and 
continued  steadily  in  operation,  all  reasoning  and  reflection  as  well 
as  experience  convince  us  that  it  is  the  very  best  form  by  which  to 
effect  and  secure  the  great  aims  and  blessings  of  society.  A  federal 
Union  of  republican  states  gives  to  commerce,  trade,  and  navigation,- 
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ansion  and  perfect  security  : — to  arts  and 
ragement,  refinement,  and  reward  : — and  to 
,ed  and  powerful  guaranties.  It  is  essential 
nal  eminence,  national  strength,  national 
t  furnishes  a  rallying  symbol,  imparting  to 
f  every  patriot  its  lofty  and  endeared  princi- 
ating  folds,  in  all  cpiarters  of  the  earth,  its 
i  respect. 

— a  federal  union  of  sovereign  republican 
made  for  us,  and  has,  thus  far,  unimpaired  and  un- 
•ansmitted  to  our  guardianship.  I  will  not  unne- 
vou  of  the  venerated  men  who  formed  it.  You 
ell  as  I  do  that  their  names  are  signals  which  awaken 
homage  of  the  good  and  great  every-where,  and 
e  possible  for  human  excellence  and  wisdom  to  outlive  the 
storms  of  wicked  and  vaporing  malice,  those  Sages  of  the  Convention 
of  ’87  must  enjoy  undying  fame  and  universal  gratitude.  Our  gov¬ 
ernment,  fellow-citizens,  was  formed  by  them,  after  long  and  pain¬ 
ful  and  patient  consultation.  Their  deliberations  were  conducted  in 
this  our  city  of  Independence,  close  to  the  very  Hall  where  most  of 
them  had,  eleven  or  twelve  years  before,  confronted,  with  recorded 
signatures,  the  policy  and  power  of  foreign  tyranny.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion,  which  they  matured,  underwent  the  scrutiny  of  every  state 
successively:  both  in  the  ranks  of  the  people,  and  in  the  councils  of 
conventions  : — it  was  ratified  by  the  universal  voice,  and  hailed  as  a 
work  nobly  done.  Since  the  30th  of  April  1789,  the  day  on  which 
George  Washington  took  the  oath  of  office  as  its  Chief  Magistrate 
in  the  city  of  New  York;-— I  say,  from  that  hour  to  the  present,  the 
government  there  prescribed  has  fulfilled  every  hope,  and  has  accom¬ 
plished  for  the  American  people  all  the  great  purposes  of  its  crea¬ 
tion. 

AVhat  has  it  done  for  commerce  and  navigation!  It  has  run  up 
the  tonnage  from  the  humblest  to  the  highest  figure : — from  three 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  tons  in  1790, to  three  millions  five  hundred 
thousand  in  1850  And  it  has  swollen  the  aggregate  value  of  our 
exports  and  imports  from  forty  millions,  to  two  hundred  and  ninety 
millions  of  dollars. 

What  has  it  done  for  population! — and  let  me  say  that  there  is 
no  better  or  more  significant  test  of  the  excellence  of  a  government 
than  that  furnished  by  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  numbers 
who  remain  voluntarily  its  citizens.  In  1790,  we  were  but  three 
millions  nine  hundred  thousand  souls,  we  are  now  more  than  twen¬ 
ty-five  millions, 

What  has  it  done  for  agriculture! — let  the  rich  and  extensive 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  reply  : — whose  fertility  knows  no  exhaus¬ 
tion,  and  whose  overflowing  granaries  are  ready  to  feed  another 
starving  world. 

What  has  it  done  for  internal  intercourse  and  trade!  I  will  not 
venture  to  tell  you  in  figures,  the  probable  enlargement  of  this  vast 
and  bustling  scene.  It  would  sound  like  exaggeration.  But  as  a 
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single  fact,  whence  you  may  readily  dedu  roximation  to 

the  wonderful  reality  of  progress,  let  m  in  1790,  the 

number  of  your  post-offices  was  seventy  fiv  Mid  that  now, 

they  are  nearly  seventeen  thousand — bi  ■teitories  for 

mails  that  are  transported  more  than  tort;  ^HLfive  hun¬ 

dred  thousand  miles  annually. 

What  has  this  government  done  for  the 
of  the  American  people!  It  has  expanded 
border  over  an  entire  continent  :• — with  tl 
Lakes,  the  Pacific,  and  the  Mexican  Gulf 
waves  its  four  fronts. 

What  has  it  done  for  the  sciences  and  the  arts'! 
and  anxious  protection  by  every  civilized  people  as 
merely  to  the  dignity  and  embellishment  of  life,  but  f 
power,  and  security  of  nations.  Were  it  possible  to 
earth  the  shade  of  Fulton,  he  might  answer,  by  recounting 
tonishment  the  advance  of  steam-navigation  since  he  first  slowly 
forced  his  way  with  paddles  up  the  Hudson.  Or  go  ask  the  single 
iron  track  on  which  the  lightning  express  speeds  its  flight,  enabling 
New  Orieansand  Boston  to  whisper,  every  minute  or  two,  soft  non¬ 
sense  in  each  others’  ears.  Or  enquire  of  the  endless  and  interlac¬ 
ing  railways  which  bring  into  close  cluster  our  distant  cities,  pen¬ 
etrate  to  the  sources  of  inexhaustible  production,  cement  with  iron 
clamps  the  membersofthe  Union, and  give  unswerving  and  unerring 
facilities  to  the  demands  of  the  freest  intercourse  and  the  fullest 
trade.  And  lastly,  as  the  crowning  indication,  read  that  which  an 
English  author  has  proclaimed  to  his  countrymen  to  be  “ the  hand¬ 
writing.  on  the  wall”  the  victorious  achievement  of  the  American 


steamer — the  Pacific! 

What,  again,  has  this  government  done  for  the  Rights  of  Man, 
and  the  solace  of  humanity'!  Seek  the  pregnant  reply  in  the 
scowling  glances  of  every  despot  on  earth  : — or  if  you  find  it  not 
there,  consult  the  countless  and  welcome  throngs  of  immigrants,  as 
well  from  oppressed  Ireland  as  the  German  Fatherland,  from  Swit¬ 
zerland  and  from  Swed  en,  who  hasten  hither  to  enjoy  the  freedom, 
happiness,  and  consolation  which  their  native  lands  denied. 

And  in  fine,  what  has  this  Government  done  for  the  honor  and  re¬ 
nown  of  the  American  name!  Go  to  the  graves  of  Pike, Ripley, Gaines, 
Perry,  Decatur,  Hull,  Jackson,  and  Taylor:- — and  gaze  upon  the  elo¬ 
quent  standard  you  will  find  floating  over  them: — a  standard  which 
we  all  delight  to  contemplate:  which,  at  home  or  abroad,  fills  every 
bosom  with  pride  and  exultation.  And  remember  that  a  successful 
blow  aimed  at  the  Union  prostrates  the  star-spangled  banner  for¬ 
ever. 

Such,  fellow-citizens,  are  some  of  the  ripe  fruits  of  our  glorious 
confederacy.  Not  one  of  them,  no,  not  one  could  have  been  achiev¬ 
ed  without  it.  Their  rapid  delineation  I  have  thought  due  to  the 
occasion: — and  if  I  have  spoken  tiuly,  as  I  know  I  have  :- — if  these 
magnificent  and  ennobling  results  have,  in  the  course  of  sixty  years 
only,  flowed  from  the  government  of  1789,  are  you  prepared  to 
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pestroy  it!  ( loud  and  pervading  cries  of 
her,  I  should  ask,  are  you  not  ready  to 
protect  it  from  the  perils  of  rash  domestic 
eed,  be  supposed  by  any  of  our  great 
bf  these  latter  days,  some  one  or  more  de- 
bless  Constitution  of  government,  bear  in 
!e  it,  with  the  modesty  of  true  wisdom,  in- 
bvisions  the  principle  and  the  pathwayr  of 
is  invite  these  censorious  pretenders  to  try 
ng,  in  the  regular  way,  the  structure  of  those 
Washington,  Franklin,  Madison,  Hamilton,  and 
if  they  can, 

Tizens,  the  immediate  causes  of  the  present  danger 
to  your  meeting,  require  my  attention.  At  the 
of  Congress  various  and  most  interesting  measures 
Fere  enacted  into  laws.  They  were,  the  admission  of  California 
'as  a  State  into  the  Union,  the  arrangement  of  the  northern  and 
north-western  boundary  of  Texas,  the  formation  of  territorial  gov* 
ernments  for  our  new  acquisitions  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  the 
abatement  of  the  slave-pens  (as  they  were  called,  in  the  eloquent 
diction  of  the  peculiar  friends  of  their  occupants)  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  act  to  provide  for  the  delivering  up  of  Fugitive 
Slaves.  Involved,  directly  or  incidentally,  expressly  or  by  impli¬ 
cation,  in  all  these  measures,  was  the  ever  delicate  and  ever 
agitating  question  of  Southern  domestic  servitude. 

Now,  they  who  framed  our  Constitution  were  neither  fanciful 
nor  fanatic.  They  laid  the  broad  foundation  of  a  Union  of  Sover¬ 
eign  States  in  a  practical  manner  and  for  perpetual  duration.  They 
discarded  Utopian  notions.  They  took  the  sovereign  states  as  they 
found  them,  with  their  respective  local  usages  and  habits  and  insti¬ 
tutions,  over  which,  for  change  or  modification,  they  knew  and  felt 
they  possessed  no  delegated  power  Avhatever.  Their  object  was  a 
general  government,  for  purposes  common  to  all  their  constituent 
commonwealths,  and  not  a  government  whose  consolidated  powers 
would  reach  into  domestic  jurisdictions,  and  over-ride  or  absorb  mere 
local  institutions  or  laws. 

In  reference  to  the  four  first  mentioned  Congressional  measures, 
I  do  not  suppose  you  wish  me  to  enter  into  any  details.  They  are 
essentially  irreversible,  and  cannot  continue  long  to  excite  public 
feeling,  whatever  their  merits  or  demerits.  California,  now  a  sister 
state,  cannot  be  thrown  back,  or  out,  by  any  process  of  legislation. 
The  boundary  of  Texas  is  definitively  settled,  not  by  Pennsylvania, 
nor  Massachusetts,  nor  Virginia,  nor  New  York,  but  by  voluntary 
contract  between  the  United  States  and  Texas.  New  Mexico  and 
Utah  have  forms  of  territorial  governments  assigned  to  them,  upon 
principles  strictly  constitutional,  and  in  no  wise  under  the  slightest 
danger  of  alteration.  As  to  the  much-hated  slave-pens,  their  restora¬ 
tion  is  a  matter  too  insignificant  to  be  sought  for  by  any  one. 
There  is  but  one  of  these  measures  liable  to  become,  and  which  has, 
in  fact,  already  become,  the  subject  of  serious  discussion  and  of 


alarming  movement : — That  is  the  Act  to  amend 

and  supplementary  to  the  act  respect  inn  justice,  and 

persons  escaping  from  the.  service  of  their 
February  1793,  and  authenticated  by  t’ 

George  Washington,  John  Adams,  and 
act  is  denounced  ; — it  has  heen  made  the 
inal  violence — it  has  transferred  the  Se 
Charleston  to  Boston : — it  is  made  the  pre 
bined  and  simultaneous  action  subversive  o' 
and  order,  and  fatal,  if  unchecked,  to  the  g 
we  live.  I  wish  to  utter  a  few  short  sentimen 
Fugitive  Slave  Bill. 

In  the  first  place,  fellow-citizens,  it  is  the  law 
all  the  forms  and  sanctions  of  federal  legislation.  I 
upon  our  conduct  and  consciences  as  any  other  law 
code.  As  such,  we  owe  it  obedience.  While  in  our  free  coun 
the  utmost  liberty  of  discussion  is  permitted,  and  endless  words  in 
speech  or  in  writing  may  be  wasted  in  condemnation,  let  no  man 
dare  to  resist  its  execution,  by  violence,  who  is  unprepared  to  meet 
the  penalties  of  crime.  As  surely  as  we  value  the  institutions 
which  as  a  people  we  have  made : — as  surely  as  we  cherish  our 
freedom,  our  security,  our  property  and  our  peace; — so  surely 
will  we,  not  merely  discountenance,  but  actively  and  inflexibly  in¬ 
flict  the  appropriate  punishment  upon  every  effort  forcibly  to  defeat 
the  law.  Any  other  spirit,  any  other  doctrine,  puts  at  hazard,  or 
rather  in  actual  jeopardy,  everything  which,  as  citizens  in  our  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  or  as  men  in  our  private  ones,  is  most  endeared  to  us. 
He  who  counsels  opposition  to  the  execution  of  a  law  by  the 
strong  arm,  either  aims  at  upsetting  the  government,  or  is  one  whose 
hand  is  against  every  man  and  against  whom  every  hand  should  be 
lifted. 

In  the  second  place,  fellow-citizens,  I  say — and  with  the  full  con¬ 
sciousness  that  hundreds  are  around  me  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  text  and  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  our  fundamental  char¬ 
ter — I  say,  that  this  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  in  its  substance,  in  its  de¬ 
tails,  in  all  its  features  and  all  its  provisions,  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  Constitution  of  our  country,  {loud  and  repeated  cheers.) 
Not  merely  that: — it  not  only  harmonizes  with,  but  it  springs  di¬ 
rectly  from,  and  is  now  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  ( renewed  cheering.)  Do  you  suppose  that,  great  and 
wise  and  beloved  as  were  the  men  who  made  the  Constitution,  and 
who  as  years  roll  on  become  ten  times  more  great,  more  wise,  and 
more  beloved  in  our  gratitude  and  memory — do  you  suppose  that 
even  they  would  have  been  able  to  accomplish  this  mighty  under¬ 
taking,  had  not  the  distinct,  and  mandatory  guarantee  for  deliver¬ 
ing  up  fugitives  from  service  taken  its  firm  and  immoveable  posi¬ 
tion  in  their  plan!  No,  fellow-citizens,  No  !  Of  the  twelve  states, 
whose  delegates  affixed  their  honored  names  in  Convention  to  that 
instrument,  one  only  was,  even  in  appearance,  divested  of  slavery. 
That  condition  of  labor  was  familiar  to  th  m  all : — and  a  federal 
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e  Slave  Bill,  is  just: — -just  to  the  fugi- 
liis  service,  and  just  to  the  public.  To 
on  of  legal  forms  and  hearing: — pro- 
lonsible  officers  to  direct  the  arrest,  to 
tity,  and  ultimately  to  supervise  and  au- 
o  the  second,  in  pursuit  of  his  private  proper- 
Ish  immunity  from  lawless  outrage  by  the  pre- 
ibility  of  public  agents,  and  by  penalties  whose 
enforce  justice  and  to  redress  wrong.  And  to  the 
at  large,  it  is  especially  just,  as  it  cannot  but  tend 
forestal  and  prevent  the  disorders  and  riotous  excesses 
bad  men  unhesitatingly  provoke  in  their  utter  contempt  for 
laws. 

Andfinally,  fellow-citizens,  I  say  this  law  is  an  expedient  one.  Af¬ 
ter  too  tranquilly  witnessing,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  the  progress 
of  an  imported  fanaticism,  in  its  etforts  to  depeciate  our  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  gradually  to  weaken  the  bonds  of  our  Union,  the  critical 
moment  has  come,  for  deciding  whether  we  will  hold  fast  to  the 
glorious  government  of  our  fathers,  or  immolate  it  at  the  shrine  of 
reckless,  senseless,  remorseless  abolition.  1  solemnly  believe  the 
country  to  be  staked  on  the  permanency  and  stern  execution  of  this 
law.  I  will  not  advert  to  considerations  which  should  especially  im¬ 
pel  us  Pennsylvanians  to  remedy  the  evils  by  which  the  alarming 
state  of  southern  exasperation  has  been  produced.  But  I  do  hope 
that,  here,  within  sight  of  the  birth  chamber  of  our  national  exis¬ 
tence — here ,  on  the  spot  where  the  states  entered  into  the  consecre- 
ted  league  and  pledged  each  other  their  faith,  for  better  for  worse — 
we  may  utter  words,  true  to  constitutional  obligations,  true  to  hon¬ 
or,  and  true  to  the  highest  and  holiest  impulse  of  patriotism.  Let 
us  speak  out.  The  emergency  demands  a  frank  and  fearless  loyalty. 
We  should  endeavour  to  rouse  and  rectify  a  public  opinion  that  has 
remained  too  long  and  too  injuriously  inert.  Our  fraternal  hail 
must  soothe  those  whom  a  series  of  aggressions  have  driven  to  contem¬ 
plate  without  recoil  the  precipice  of  disunion.  Let  us  rekindle 
the  almost  extinguished  confidence  and  friendship  of  our  Southern 
brethren,  by  manifesting  a  determination  to  enforce  their  rights, 
and  by  showing  that  we  deeply  and  sincerely  sympathize  in  the 
sufferings  and  wrongs  to  which  they  have  been  subjected. 

If  ever  it  has  graciously  pleased  the  Almighty  to  give  his  blessing 
to  any  form  of  temporal  polity,  it  was  bestowed  upon  that  of  our 
Union.  To  continue  worthy  ot  that  blessing,  it  must  be  upheld 
in  its  original  purity  : — and  1  know  no  mode  so  certain  of  preserving 
and  sustaining  it,  as  good  faith  in  fulfilling  every  one  of  its  obliga¬ 
tions  toward  every  one  of  its  members. 

(Mr.  Dallas  then  read  the  resolutions  which  were  frequently 
and  warmly  cheered,  particularly  those  sustaining  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law.) 
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Gentlemen  : — I  nave  just  received  yoi 
veying  the  information  that  you  have  seT 
the  Vice-Presidents  at  the  Union  meetil 
honored  by  your  choice  it  will  not  be  in 
and  I  must  therefore  beg  you  to  substitill 

Having  heartily  joined  in  the  popular 
the  hope  that  it  will  be  instrumental  in  saving 
from  actual  and  augmenting  peril,  I  throw  myS 
while  venturing  to  intrude  upon  you  my  anxious  tofl 
tone  which  can,  for  the  great  purpose  designed,. *b‘d'1fus™ 
proposed  meeting.  As  we  are  all  actuated  by  the'  same 
suade  myself  to  believe  that  you  will  pardon,  if  you  'EM 
my  suggestions.  Of  the  measures  of  adjustment  adopted^ 
only  can  be  alfected  by  future  legislation.  The  others  are  b^ 
of  recall  or  modification.  California  is  a  State  ;  the  boundary^ 
fixed  by  her  own  assent;  New  Mexico  and  Utah  have  territorial' 
ments  upon  the  usual  principles  and  forms.  These  things  are  done— ^ 
conclusively  and  unalterably  done.  No  sort  of  agitation  can  undo  them;  and 
the  perception  of  this  practical  truth  will,  I  feel  assured,  prevent  their  con¬ 
tinuing  subjects  of  agitation,  either  seriously  or  long.-  Not  so  with  the  Fugi¬ 
tive  Slave  bill.  That  has  already  been  threatened  with  repeal — that  is, 
therefore  the  point  of  danger.  Now,  in  the  existing  condition  of  public 
feeling,  North  and  South,  mere  generalities  in  favor  of  the  Union  will 
produce  little  or  no  effect.  To  speak  impressively  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  be  specific;  and  on  no  topic  connected  with  the  Constitution  and  the  res¬ 
cue  of  the  Union,  can  specification  be  equally  beneficial  as  on  the  Fugi¬ 
tive  Slave  bill.  Will  you  then  excuse  me  for  intimating  that  having  ex¬ 
clusively  in  view  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  Constitution  the' 
obvious,  if  not  the  only  direct  and  effective  course  is  to  proclaim  the  Fugi¬ 
tive  Slave  Law  to  be  Constitutional,  just  and  expedient  ;  to  call  upon 
our  fellow  citizens  to  obey  it  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  Constitutional  guar¬ 
antee,  which  we  are  all  bound  to  fulfil  in  good  faith  ?  Nor  is  this  enough 
for  us  of  Pennsylvania  to  do.  More  will  naturally  be  expected.  We  have 
unguardedly  heretofore  lent  a  hand  to  impair  the  true  spirit  and  meaning  of 
the  federal  compact,  by  legislating  adversely  to  the  Constitutional  right  of 
pursuing  fugitives  from  labor.  That  legislation  has  tended  to  bring  into 
question  our  fidelity  to  the  fixed  guarantee  of  the  Union;  and  has,  in 
some  degree,  encouraged  those  who  would  cheerfully  trample  down,  or 
break  through  the  Constitution,  and  rend  the  Union,  if  by  so  doing,  they 
can  put  an  end  to  Southern  slavery.  Are  we  not  then  bound,  when  we 
see  the  Union  in  jeopardy,  and  when  we  assemble  to  do  what  we  can  to  save 
it,  to  invoke  the  Legislature  to  retrace  its  steps,  to  repeal  all  the  acts  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  integrity,  and  harmony  of  the  Union,  and  especially  to  re¬ 
peal  those  laws  which  inflict  penalties  on  such  of  our  magistracy  as  shall  aid 
in  sustaining  our  federal  faith,  and  which  deny  the  use  of  our  prisons  to  citi¬ 
zens  engaged  in  executing  the  federal  laws?  Can  we  stand  absolved  from' 
reproach,  if  at  this  alarming  juncture,  and  with  ardent  professions  of  patriot¬ 
ism,  we  pause  half  way  in  the  path  of  candid  inculcation,  and  fail  to  do  what 
Ihave  thus  hastily  and  crudely  indicated?  Really,  I  think  not.  The  coun¬ 
try— the  only  country  we  have  or  ever  can  have — is  at  stake;  and  if  we 
move  at  all  to  save  it,  let  our  movement  be  frank,  fearless  and  effective. 

Renewing  my  apology  for  addressing  you  thus  freely  I  am,  sincerely  and 
most  respectfully,  gentlemen,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

G  M.  DALLAS. 

To  Josiah  Randall:  Chairman;  Charles  Ingersoll,  Isaac  Ilazlehurst,  John 
W.  Forney.  R.  M.  Lee,  and  John  S.  Kiddle,  Secretary — Committee. 

November  14.  1850. 


